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cisely outlines the morphology and biology of bacteria. He describes 
the nutrient media for them as found in the oral cavity, their develop¬ 
ment, and the part they play as excitants of fermentation, together with 
the action of the products of fermentation on the different structures of 
the mouth. 

Under the head of “ Prophylaxis of Dental Decay” is found much 
valuable information relative to the use of antiseptics in the prophy¬ 
lactic treatment of decay, the antiseptic action of filling materials, and 
the sterilization of teeth for the purpose of implantation. 

Valuable data, the result of a great number of experiments and much 
research, are given in Chapter X., under the head of “The Pathogenic 
Mouth Bacteria, and the Diseases which They Produce”; also in Chapter 
XI., " Entrance-portals of Pathogenic Mouth Bacteria,” together with a 
record of a series of careful experiments in the study of Pyorrhoea 
alveolaris, the infections resulting from accumulations of the ex¬ 
citants of diphtheria, syphilis, typhus, etc., in the oral cavity. 

The tables showing the relative efficacy of the different antiseptic 
agents, and the comparative acidifying power of different articles of 
food, add much to the value of the work as a text-book of dental his¬ 
tology. Indeed, it may truly be said that in that capacity it will for a 
long time remain without a rival. 

The general make-up of the book is all that could be desired. The 
illustrations are distinct and accurate, and the publishers are entitled to 
much credit for the excellent manner in which their part in the produc¬ 
tion. of the work has been performed. 

Now that histology has become a requirement in some of the dental 
schools, Professor Miller’s work must quickly become indispensable to 
students as a text-book, nor can the practitioner of dentistry afford to 
be without it, and the non-professional reader also might derive much 
advantage from its study. C. J. E. 


Diseases of the Nose akd its Accessory Cavities. By W. Spencer 
Watson, F.R.C.S. Eng., B.M. Lond., Surgeon to the Throat Department 
of the Great Northern Central Hospital; Senior Surgeon to the Royal 
South London Ophthalmic Hospital; formerly Assistant-Surgeon to 
King's College Hospital ; Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society; Member of the Ophthalmological Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland; Member of the West London Medical and Chirurgical Society, etc. 
With Special Sections on Diseases of the Skin of the Nose, on 
Injuries, on Rhinoplastic Operations, and on Ear Affections in 
their Relation to Intra-nasal Diseases. By Dr. Robert Liveing, 
Mr. William Adams, and Mr. A. E. Cumberbatch. Second edition, 
with numerous engravings and lithographic plates. 8vo., pp. 318. London: 
H. K. Lewis, 1890. 

If our recollection of the first edition of this work serves us correctly, 
that volume, for its date, was a far more valuable exponent of its subject 
than the present one seems to be. Some portions are much more thor¬ 
ough, practical, and representative of progress than others. This in- 
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equality is probably due to exigencies of practice favoring the author’s 
experience in certain lines, in the discussion of which he is perspicuous 
and accurate, while he is discursive and uncertain in the discussion of 
certain other lines with which he is apparently less familiar. ..Hence 
many allusions are made to practices known to the author ouly from 
his extensive acquaintance with the writings of others. American 
authors receive a great deal of deference, especially Rumbold, Bosworth, 
and Sajous. To the practitioner who fairly knows his subject the book 
will be of far greater service than to the novice. Due allowance can 
be made where the general advance in pathology and therapy has not 
been maintained, and due appreciation be accorded where its authority 
is most excellent. Few unusual affections will be encountered in prac¬ 
tice concerning which some valuable instruction or information as may 
be, will not. be found in these pages. The text takes in a wide range 
of subject-matter; external nose, interior of the nose, and the adjacent 
and intercommunicating cavities, passages, and structures, and almost 
every morbid condition which ever occurs in these regions receives some 
consideration. The descriptions of healthy and diseased structures are 
good and often elaborate. The constitutional origin of disease is duly 
expressed. The risks of delay and of temerity are recounted; the advice 
as to management is sound; the surgical treatment adopted is judicious 
and conservative. Haphazard and hazardous procedures receive no 
endorsement. The illustrations of diseased conditions and of many 
appliances for their treatment and correction are admirably portrayed, 
especially iu connection with diseases of the maxillary sinus and with 
destructive diseases of the nose. 

In describing the methods of illumination with minute electric lamps 
attention is directed to a risk of their cracking and breaking into frag¬ 
ments. Voltolini’s lamps, however, are enclosed in thick glass capsules 
which, we fancy, would maintain their integrity even though the lamp 
underwent fracture. We fully endorse a recommendation of the Wels- 
bach burner as a source of illumination. 

An original method of controlling the palate during rhinoscopic 
inspection, and one which the author finds superior to all other plans, 
is that of directing the patient to breathe rapidly in short gasps and to 
concentrate his attention on his chest movements to divert it from his 
throat A plan to relax the palate which we have often employed, and 
which we have not seen anywhere described, is to get the patient to 
keep his structures in the position of a laugh during the examination. 

In using cocaine preliminarily to evulsion of growths, the recommen¬ 
dation is given to apply with cotton wads freshly-made solutions in 
equal parts of glycerin and water, a combination which is stated to 
favor its penetration into the cavity. 

For seizing polypi and other morbid growths to prevent their escape 
from the forceps or the snare, a two-pronged corkscrew-shaped tractor 
is recommended, which can be twisted into the growth, a device which 
seems to us most excellent in conception. A ring-shaped knife is recom¬ 
mended for the removal of portions of turbinated bodies with the polypi 
upon them. A peculiar sliding forceps, one branch of which worka 
within a slot in the other somewhat like a clamp, devised by the author 
for use where the ordinary scissor-playing blades could not be entered, 
appears to us admirably adapted to the purpose. 
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Neuro-paralytic ulceration of the nasal mucous membrane is described, 
ulcers in connection with paresis of the fifth pair of nerves. This is a 
lesion which we do not remember to have been noted by other writers. 
The ulcers are said to progress steadily, though healing from time to 
time under generous diet and avoidance of exposure to cold. But one 
instance is mentioned, and in that one the patches of excoriation varied 
from the size of a split pea to that of an English sixpence. They were 
dry and sluggish, and increased in size from day to day, but almost 
imperceptibly. 

These few points are illustrative of special practical features in the 
volume, which we are very glad to place beside its predecessor in the 
working portion of our library. J. S. C. 


A Text-book of Practical Therapeutics ; with especial reference 
to the Application of Remedial Measures to Disease and Their 
Employment upon a Rational Basis. By Hobart Amory Hare, 
B.Sc., M.D., Clinical Professor of Diseases of Children and Demonstrator 
of Therapeutics in the University of Pennsylvania; Secretary of the Con¬ 
vention for the Revision of the United States Pharmacopoeia of 1890. 
8vo., pp. 622. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1890. 

Therapeutic handbooks multiply. Materia medica proper is in the 
background, and, to a considerable extent, justly so. The writer once 
heard a medical orator of deserved emiuence (a surgeon) say in his 
address that the study of therapeutics should begin with medical 
botany, and then proceed upward through chemistry to its useful end. 
Most medical teachers, knowing the demands made upon the student 
for knowledge of diagnosis, and the great number of specialties in which 
a well-fitted man must attain a certain measure of proficiency, would 
say, with the writer, that although medical botany may be an elegant 
accomplishment for the practitioner, it is by no means a necessity, and 
to devote a large amount of time to it in an ordinary three years* course 
would be folly. 

As a matter of fact, it is probably a very small proportion of students 
who have any real knowledge of botany of any kind, either when they 
enter or when they leave the medical schools of this country. Another 
view, and a much more plausible one, is that the student should be 
familiar with a large amount of experimental pharmacology; should, 
perhaps, have experimented himself, and upon this knowledge base his 
practical therapeutics. 

I think most teachers of therapeutics would recognize the fact that a 
large amount of the experimental information gained within the last 
twenty or thirty years is of a kind which, if not useless for the study of 
practical therapeutics, is not capable of being utilized by the average 
student for that purpose, nor, indeed by any student, without very special 
and laborious study under skilled guidance. 

The purely empirical school need not be dwelt upon. As a distinct 
school it is little in favor at present, but authors and teachers recognize 
the necessity of bringing to bear upon the study of the action of drugs, 



